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country, compelled the French government to accept the terms which Edward
dictated. To Englishmen the Treaty of Br6tigni was " the great peace/' By
it Edward renounced his claims to the French crown and to the Angevin posses-
sions to the north of the Loire; but in return he received in full sovereignty
Aquitaine (which included Gascony and Poitou), and Calais, Ponthieu, and
Guisnes in northern France ; and in addition the French undertook to pay him
as ransom 3,000,000 golden crowns for their King John, who had been taken
at Poitiers and was a prisoner in London.

It would be wrong to imagine that the war was popular in England. It
was true that nearly every house could show some article of loot brought home
from France, and that the soldiers who had fought with Edward were greatly
admired by relatives and neighbours; but the burden of taxation which was-
laid across the people's shoulders detracted from the glories of Edward's warlike
operations against the traditional enemy ; and famine and plague had ravaged
the country while the king and his men had fought in France, In 1348 had
first appeared the filthy bubonic plague known as the Black Death; and it
carried off at least one-third of the population. The decrease in the number
of labourers available for work on the land meant a sharp rise in wages; and
the landlords naturally sought to protect their own interests by laws regulating
wages. Legislation, however, failed in its object and merely irritated the
workers who were now made conscious of their worth; and one of the results,
of the Black Death was to hasten the collapse of the old manorial system.

Edward lived long enough to see the dissipation of his conquests in France.
At best the Treaty of Br&igni was no more than a truce : it was against reason,
that the French should accept as permanent an arrangement which made an.
alien power master of lands essentially French in tradition and character; and
it was therefore the policy of the government in Paris to be ready to take
advantage of any English move which could be used as a legitimate excuse
for reversing the BrStigni settlement. The longed-for opportunity came in.
1369 when the Aquitanians rose in revolt against the Black Prince as a protest
against the focagiwn, or hearth tax, levied to pay for his warlike schemes in.
Spain. The revolted Aquitanians appealed for assistance to the French king ;
but he was not to be dragged into a purely domestic quarrel. At the same time,
however, he persuaded them to bring specific charges of misgovernment against
the Black Prince; and when this was done he cited him to appear to answer
them in his court at Paris. The refusal to obey the summons was the signal
for war to commence.

The French soon had the advantage. - In all the provinces ceded to Edward
at Br6tigni there were strong pro-French parties, and these were cunningly-
encouraged by the French king to embarrass their English rulers. By avoiding-
pitched battles the French commanders, inspired chiefly by Bertrand du.